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Children’s Newspaper, September 2f, 1941 



The Mystic and the Beggar 

A 14th- century book tells this conversation between a 
Mystic arid a Beggar. / ; ' 

^od give you a good day, my friend, said the Mystic. 

I thank God I never had a bad day, said the Beggar. 
God give you a happy life, said the Mystic. 

I thank God I am never unhappy, said the Beggar. 

But who are you ? asked the Mystic, surprised. 

I am a king, said the Beggar. 

But where is your kingdom ? said the Mystic. 

To whom the Beggar again answered, In my own heart. 


SO YOU 



TO SCHOOL? 


My little son is five and is going to school. Please 
mite a little letter for these tinies startings on the 
wonderful journey of school life. A Mother at Windsor 

A Ni) so you arc going to school! You are. going 
** to find out all the wonderful things you 
would like to know. I have found out many of 
them long ago, and yet I would give all I have 
and all I know to be going to school again with you. 

It is the loveliest time in the world, the time 
when you begin to wonder .why the sky is blue, 
why the sea is always moving, why it is light and 
dark, why we get tired, and why we are sometimes 
a little afraid of this big world about us. It is the 
biggest journey every man makes that you are 
now beginning. You arc seeking a, new world like 
Columbus, and you will find it. You are wondering 
what this means and what that means, as Marconi 
did when he was thinking out wireless, and you 
will find out. You will be asking a thousand 
questions and will know the answers.. You will 
feel like. David Livingstone, wondering what was 
in the unknown world around him. 

Only the Unknown Can Frighten Us 

And perhaps' you will feel as you have felt by 
the sea sometimes, standing by that mighty 
ocean .‘.of water, always 'coming, always going, 
silent and mysterious, terrifying in its vastness, 
strange, and fearful when \ye remember that- 
it has been moving like this, ebbing and flowing, 
since the beginning of Time? Then one day you 
■take off your things and walk into it, and the great 
sea is^as friendly as a brother. What seemed so 
frightening has become, your playmate, the silver 
sea in which the fishes play. 

T IIE world is like that. It is so big that you 

■ shrink from it, but trust it and it is your friend. 
It is only the Unknown that frightens you. If you 
arc alone in a country lane and sec a man far off 
you are a little afraid, but there is no fear when 
the man comes near and you sec that it is Daddie. 
You will find that Life is like that. The more you. 
know of the world, the more friendly it becomes. 
The more friendly you arc to the people about you, 
the more friendly they will be to you. You are 
going to school in search of Knowledge, and it is 
Knowledge that ■ will make the world a lovely 
place for you. It is ignorance that makes us afraid. 
The'.wise man who understands the world walks 
in it calmly, bravely, fearing nothing. 

Something Greater Than Knowledge 

Perhaps you will feel like, the fisherman who 
set out on the great sea and first knelt down on 
the beach arid said ; 

0 God , be good to me. 

* The sea is so wide 
♦ And my boat is so small. 

He,knew that the wide sea and his little, boat 
were in the hands of God: He did not understand 
how it could be, for knowledge goes only half the 
way, and thq wisest man in the world feels, as one 
wise man once said, that he is merely picking up a 
few pebbles of learning on the shore while the 
ocean of. knowledge lies beyond him. But the 
fisherman had something more than knowledge. He 
had the Faith that begins where Knowledge ends. 

It is Faith that will sustain you when all else 
Jails, and it is Knowledge on which Faith is built. 
It is that which will make your'school journey,so 
wonderful. When your ten years at school are 


over, and your teachers have told you all they 
know, there will be much still to learn that is not 
written in the books. * 

There will be growing up within you all this time 
the wonderful story of how the world was made 
so long ago, how life began and the earth was 
" covered with beauty, how the hills were raised 
. and the valleys were carved out by wind and rain 
and river, how a flower is born, how a bird flies 
across the world, how the aeroplane rides on the 
wind rind the voice on the electric wave, why the 
tiger is,still a yvild beast while the horse is the. 
' friend of men, and how a great oak grows from a 
tiny*secd. 

The Most Thrilling Story in the World 

All this you will learn at school, and there is no 
story in the world so thrilling as the story of the 
world itself. It is far more exciting than the. 
novels the grown-ups read. Nothing in any novel 
ever written is so strange, so wonderful, as the 
truth about life itself. Perhaps even already you 
have heard it said that truth is stranger than 
fiction; and so.it is—ten thousand times stranger. 
You havejjecn astonished by the marvellous films 
you have seen, yet more marvellous still are the, 
things for ever happening all around us. Try to 
understand the wonder of a tree, and if you spend 
your whole life in trying you will never fail to be 
stirred by its miraculous story. If you give up all 
your life to learning about insects you will never 
cease to wonder at them'. 

The wisest men have never solved the secrets 
of animals and insects and birds—a bird which 
may have a million parts in 
one of its feathers, an insect 
which seems to work things 
out for itself, an animal which 
will die to protect its children. 

The Key of Knowledge 

It does not matter where you 
look in Nature (in a pond, or 
a field or a wood or on a 
mountain), there is wonder 
enough to last a man a life¬ 
time, and school will open 
your eyes to it. 

Remember that that is what 
school will do for you. It 
will not tell you all you 
want to know, but it will 
give you -a key that will 
open the doors of life. With 
this key of knowledge life 
v will he. full Of interest for you 
and no day in your life need 
ever be dull. Without this key 
you will miss the rich treasure 
of life and the joy of work 
and the delight of friends. 

You will be a poor thing 
without the knowledge school 
will give you; with it you 
will be happier than any 
money could make you. A 
rich man without knowledge 
is a miserable creature, but a 
poor wise man is the world’s 
delight. With all your getting, 
get Wisdom. 


* 

go that when school is over you will have sown the 
seeds of your happy life. You will have learned 
how to live and how to make the most of the 
glorious opportunities that are coming to you when 
you grow up. You will have a rich harvest of 
learning, but more than all be sure you keep 
the thing you take to school with you—the Faith 
that wc were thinking of. You can have that now ; 
you can quicken it with all your learning ; you 
can use it as an anchor which will hold you firm 
when all your knowledge fails. Let your mind 
rest on this truth which is the centre of all things, 
that the Creator of the World still rules it and 
sustains it day by day. Behind and beyond all 
other things is God. 

It may be hard for you to understand, but you 
will learn at school that some things are beyond 
. our linderstanding. We may not understand why 
we breathe easily and keep ourselves alive, but we 
do. Wc may not understand why our memory 
suddenly brings back a forgotten name, but it 
does. We may not understand how the rain that 
falls from the sky goes back fo the sky to fall 
again, but it does. 

The True Source of Happiness 

t Some things we know, and they are 1 our know¬ 
ledge; some things we believe, and they are our 
faith. We believe in God because it is not possible 
to think 'of the world without Him, and because 
the more we trust in Him and pray to Him the 
more happy is our life and the more understandable 
is the world. 


You are going to school , in these hard times 
when evil men who^ do not believe in God have 


Continued on page ? 



Off to School 
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GOOD NEWS Leningrad LlTTLE 


To those who know how to read, it the good news of the war 
heavily outweighs the had , and the whole trend of events in every 
part of the world is now moving towards victory for freedom. 

Let ns look at some of the good items of news that are 
mixed up with the bad. 

O ur food supplies arc better We have thwarted Hitler’s 
and better; wc have plan for seizing the coal of 
more, food than a year ago f Spitsbergen, 


and cannot be starved 

Wc arc the only nation 
at war that can increase its 
food tations. 

We have had a glorious 


Wc have thwarted his plan 
for invading Egypt, and 
Tobruk stands like a lion 
in his path. 

We arc sinking far more 
harvest, and in spite of the rain Nazi ships than the Nazis arc 
it has been safely gathered in. sinking British. 

We have, so much fat in The Japs have been made 
hand that if this winter proves to think twice before following 
severe wc shall be given an 
extra ration. 


■"piE health of :our people, 
especially our children,, is 


Mussolini’s road to ruin ; the 
Chinese are holding them back 
with astounding courage. * ' 
More and more our convoys 


greatly improved; the evacuees arrive without incident or ac- 


were never better in health. 

Wc have reclaimed immense 


cident, delivering the goods. 
More and more wc are saving 


areas of land and put them waste ; London has collected 


under cultivation. 

Heavily as we arc taxed, 


metal scrap to make 3000 tanks. 
Many parts of London have 


we have saved nearly 1000 been made more beautiful by 
million pounds in small sums, the removal of iron railings 
We have avoided inflation' for munitions, 
by saving and taxing, ,and 


can do more yet. 

We have been able to im¬ 
prove the family allowances 
made to officers in the Services. 


W E are quickening up air 
transport, reaching New 
York in half a day. 

Wc have replaced the egg. 
supplies wc . lost : in . Scan- 


Thc Atlantic Route becomes dinavia, bringing them 13,000 
safer and safer, thanks to miles. 


America's vigilance. 


We arc growing more and 


America's help becomes in- more of our own food than 
crcasingly effective, and she ever before in history; nearly 
nil cver yt )0 dy is growing . some**' 

thing. 

The enslaved peoples of the. 
continent 
and more, 

We have had at least 750 
quiet .night's this year, ami the 
C N 1 wishes you many: more. 


is in the war for all purposes everybody 
except killing—and she will 
shoot' if she must. 

The British and American 
fleets work -side by 'side in 
guarding a Safety Lane across 
the Atlantic. 

gAFFLED by the Battle of 
Britain and the Battle of 
the Atlantic, Hitler is staggered 
by the superb resistance of the 
Russians. 


arc revolting more 


THINGS SEEN 

An oak leaf it inches long 
He cannot possibly carry and 6 wide at Escriclc, near York. 


out his plans in the East. 


Plums bottled in the last war 


He has been driven out of in perfect condition today. 


Irak. He has been driven 
out of Iran. He has been 
driven out of Syria. 


Pigs feeding in Trafalgar 
Square. 

A marrow weighing 84 pounds 


A great bulwark of resistance and measuring 49 inches on an 
has been built up to keep him Eltham air-raid shelter, 
from the Middle East. A flight of a hundred Innls in 

Wc have opened up a way for V formation at Bassaleg in Mon- 
quickening supplies to Russia, niouthshire. 

So You Are Going to School? 


Continued from page I 

turned the world upside-down 
and are breaking it to pieces. 
You have begun your great 
journey in these days of cruelty 
and wickedness such as has 
never been known before. It 
is because men have been selfish 
' and have forgotten God that the 
world has come to this, and 
because one great nation lias 
suddenly lost its senses and is 
seeking to destroy faith and love 
and kindness and mercy and 
friendliness in the world. 

But all this will pass away. 
A few more years and life will 
be happy again, and there will 
be no bombs,- no blackouts, no 
shortage of food, no evacuees 
who must leave home to be safe. 


There will be nothing but a 
friendly and peaceful world with 
enough good things for all. 

* So you will go to school with 
a good heart. You are setting 
out on the journey that all men 
wish they could make again. 
You are the explorer of an 
unknown world and will find the 
key of knowledge. You set out 
on a cloudy day with shadows 
about us, blit your country will 
protect you and you will arrive 
.in God's good time in the 
Promised Land of Freedom. 

Let knowledge grow from, 
more to more and let your faith 
be as a shining light, and all 
will be well. It is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom. Arthur Mee 


Thrills 
the World 

The greatest battle ever fought 
for a city is taking place on the 
longest battle-line ever known. 

For over a month the Nazis 
have been battering the defences 
of Leningrad, the second city of 
Russia, with over three million 
people normally living there. 

Like the peasant farmers in 
the Ukraine, the people of the 
city have revealed a courage and 
determination which has amazed 
the world. Some of the women 
and children have been removed 
to safe areas, but most have re¬ 
mained and arc defending, the 
city, prepared to fight for it 
street by street, house by house. 

The beautiful streets have 
been blindly bombed, with heavy 
civilian casualties, and Leningrad 
has become as another London. 
But its pepplc have equalled the 
Londoners in . their indomitable 
spirit and their refusal to be 
cowed by terror; they work 
night and day in perfecting their 
defence against air and land 
attack. 

British Planes Helping 

British planes have been 
taking part in air battles over 
the city, battles which continue 
without respite. > 

“ The Battle for* Leningrad, 
indeed, stands out as the fiercest 
and most dramatic battle so far 
fought in-the Hitler War., and 
whatever may happen its .story 
rings round the world and will 
ring'in .the pages of history. 

All is not lost if Leningrad 
falls, for it.is inconceivable that 
Russia can be conquered by any 
power on earth. 

Blind Hero 

The example of a hero of long 
ago is the inspiration that fires 
one war victim to . new effort in 
his country’s cause. 

Sent as part of his cure to 
Exeter, the warrior, at. first a 
little downcast by his experiences, 
was told the story of Lieutenant 
James Holman, one of Exeter’s 
heroic sons. .. Blinded after 12 
years of naval service,-Holman 
became a world traveller. After 
visiting almost every country in 
Europe he reached Siberia, where 
he was imprisoned as a spy in 
the old days of the Tsars. Escap¬ 
ing, lie made a voyage round the 
Avorld and finished up by ex¬ 
ploring Syria and Turkey, the 
wdiole a marvellous scries of 
feats for a sightless man, travel¬ 
ling alone. It was well over 80 
years ago, yet his example fires 
a badly wounded man who has 
now resolved to “ stick it ” as 
the blind lieutenant did. 

Never Despair 

During the early" raids on 
Ramsgate the home of Mr H. E. 
Goodbournc was wrecked, local 
officials declaring the house too 
badly damaged to be repaired, 

Mr Goodbourne thought other¬ 
wise. He prepared plans, im¬ 
provised equipment (including a 
derrick made, at a cost of a 
shilling) and started work. His 
only help came from his ten- 
year-old son and a few friends 
who gave their spare time, but 
the house has now been rebuilt 
and is to be reoccupied. 


Ry the abdication of Shah Riza 

. Pah lev i Khan the j Iranian 
people will enjoy a government 
more in accord with their 
Constitution. 

Britain’s highest waterfall, the 
Falls of Glomacli in Ross-shire, 370 
feet high, have been given to the 
National Trust of Scotland.. 

The need has now arisen for 4500 
million bricks to build ivav factories 
and other essential buildings . * 

King Peter of Yugoslavia has 
made a vow that he will not dance 
again until his country's freedom 
is restored. 

An aircraftman was the other day 
picked up on the road by a royal car 
containing Queen Mary .anil' the 
Duchess of Kent, with whom he 
travelled twenty miles. 

Qver ^50,000 have been raised 
by flag days this year for 
the 353 branches of the Lifeboat 
Institution, ^13,867 more than 
last year. j 

No more errand boys are to be 
employed by Italian shopkeepers ; 
in future housewives must carry 
home their own goods. 

Qut of 70 ■ gramophone ;records 
in a wrecked canteen only one 
remained unbroken ; it was God 
Save the King. 



It took two hours for a swarm of 
dragonflies to pass over Vancouver. 

A t the Comenius Exhibition at John 
Rylands Library the illustrated work 
of Comenius, the great educator of the 
lyth century, was set side by side for 
comparison with a page f/oni .the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 


Reels 

r JTiu pupils of a school at 
Southgate have invested 
^4405 in war savings during 
the war. 

All American fire-engines arc to 
have sirens instead of brass bells, 
to save metal. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, beans , and 
marrows are ripening on the site of 
a bomb crater made a year ago in the 
West End of London. 

A coat made from old curtains, 
a collar from an old cushion, 
a child’s frock from an old 
tablecloth, and blouses from old 
shirts, were all seen at an ex¬ 
hibition staged by the Bradford 
Education Committee. 

The National Institute for tlie 
Blind has contributed ten tons ol 
zinc to the war salvage campaign 
by scrapping obsolete plates of 
Braille books. 

To make way for crops, trees 
planted by Samuel Pepys have been 
uprooted in'West Suffolk. 

|n the Lincolnshire rat-catching 
campaign Mary Hodgson, a 
five-year-old evacuee, with her 
cat Tibby, lias collected enough 
money in “ tuppence per tail ■” 
to put £16 into war savings.' 

1'rec French airmen are regularly 
risking death to drop the De Gaullj 
.newspaper Free Jibuti in the 
capital of French Somaliland. 

Pots and pans, kettles and pails, 
are to be standardised by order bj 
the Board of Trade: 

Y ORK I s to have its first woman 
lord mayor, Mrs Crichton, 
who has been on the City 
Council 22 years. 

Tom Smeaton, a blacksmith 
working in a North-East factory, h 
76, but works 11 hours a day, 
aiul declares that lie will not retirt 
till Hitler does. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


r JTm 12th Leamington ;Scouts 
have shifted five tons of 
coal for a children's home. 

The 56th Leicester Scouts have 
undertaken the weeding of wheat- 
fields. 

The iyth Winnipeg Cub Pack 
has raised 21 dollars for the 
London Lord Mayor s Fund by a 
Cub concert. .; 

Trees felled by the , jst St 
Austell Scouts have been 
cut into logs and will be distri¬ 
buted to old folk for Christmas. 

A small Scout troop has excavated 
anil cleared some disused chalk 
quarries, making them habitable as 


air-raid shelters until other accom¬ 
modation can be completed. 

In the course of three weeks the 
xst Teignmouth Brownie Back has 
collected £20 towards the restoration 
of the children’s ward of a bombed 
hospital . 

^uidks of Hambledon, Hants, 
. have obtained £41 r 5s 6d for 
War Charities by the collection 
of waste paper. 1 

Guides from the South Midlands, 
Lancashire, Westmorland, and York¬ 
shire have been spending their holidays 
in forestry work, cutting down gorse,, 
heather, and bracken, and trimming 
over 1000 young spruces daily. 


America and the Pirates 


President Roosevelt, ;whose 
growing power must be 
making Hitler tremble, has 
adopted a new way of de¬ 
claring war on an unscrupulous 
enemy. 

Instead of the ultimatum with 
a time limit which was usual in 
former days, he has declared in 
a speech broadcast to the, world 
that in consequence of the sink¬ 
ing of American ships by German 
submarines, and of the deliberate 
attack on the U S destroyer 
Greer, he had ordered his navy 
and army to attack any German 
and Italian warships found in 
America’s defensive waters. 

The sole responsibility vests 
on Germany, said the President. 
There will be no shooting unless 
Germany seeks it. 

Vs there is little doubt that 
the U-boats have had orders to 
attack all ships in the Atlantic, 
and aeroplanes in the Near East 
have been ordered to bomb U S 


ships in the Red Sea, wc may 
regard America as now in the war 
with the Allies against the Nazi 
pirates, as President Roosevelt 
calls them. 

America has in fact taken up 
the challenge to the Freedom of 
the Seas, which is a cardinal 
point in her world policy, as it 
is in ours. 

The Japanese, in making war 
on China over four years ago, 
began the new method of entering 
on a Avar without the formality 
of a declaration, and even 
today they talk ridiculously of 
the China Incident. The Nazis, 
themselves, as we know,; have 
adopted the method of declaring 
war after their forces have 
attacked their victims. 

The method of the Axis 
Powers is a reversion to that 
of the barbarian conquerors of 
a thousand years ago, and 
President Roosevelt’s defensive 
action appears in comparison 
moderate in the extreme. 
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THE UN-LEVEL 
SEA 

Sea-lcvcl is not so level as it is 
supposed to be. At the Equator 
the Pacific Ocean is two feet 
higher on the Australian than on 
the American side. 

This estimate has been now 
disclosed by Dr H. Y. Sverdrup, 
the oceanographer, in his studies 
of the Pacific and Atlantic 
currents. The Trade Winds 
blowing from the north-east in 
' the Northern Hemisphere pile 
up the waters on the Australian 
side ; the south-eastern trades 
in the Southern Hemisphere 
contribute their share to the 
piling up, which results in the 
formation of two great currents 
moving westwards in the tropical 
Pacific. One of them is felt along 
the coast of Japan. There is also 
a narrow west-to-east current 
moving at two miles an hour, 
which is only part of a larger, 
slower flow. 

These arc only a few of the 
results of a recent survey of 
the Pacific, which, is described 
as a cold monster with a thin 
warm skin only xoo feet deep. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF 
3280 APPLES 

If everyone would eat an apple a 
day all surplus crops would be 
consumed. The present consump¬ 
tion is only half an apple a day, 
deplored Australia’s Minister for 
Health in Sydney.* . . 

Ifis audience cheered and took 
him at his word. In an hour and a 
half 360 small boys ate. 3280 apples 
between them ! The lads were 
taking part in the Apple Week 
1‘'estival. Before the war Half of 
Australia’s annual production of 
6,000,000 bushels was exported, 
but now the export door is closed. 

A BOAT COMES INTO 


Olaf and His Little Boat 


, Surely one of the most re¬ 
in arkablc stories of the war is 
that of the RAF pilot who, 
flying a Hurricane, flew out to 
attack ah Italian E-boat making 
for Malta Harbour. He put in 
such good work with his machine- 
gun that he managed to put 
the crew out of action,' and 
though liis machine , was put 
out of action too, lie, nothing 
daunted, made a pancake landing 
on the sea , swam to the , boat, 
captured it, and brought it into 
Malta !. - 

A MAGIC FUEL FOR 
AEROPLANES 

A sublimation of petrol is an¬ 
nounced in America as a new aero¬ 
plane fuel. It is very dear and its 
use is only suggested for war pur¬ 
poses. It is said to add 25 per cent 
to aeroplane performance, both in 
speed and " taking off ” with a big 
load. It also enables a plane to fly 
farther at cruising speeds and to 
fight at higher levels. Much work 
is being done in experimenting in 
petrol and we may expect great 
improvement in the fuel. 


Qlaf was one of several men 
who set out one dark 
night in a fishing smack in a 
desperate bid for freedom. 

. As they drew away from 
their native land they listened 
intently for the sound of Nazi 
planes, and, sure enough, along 
came two bombers. 

Zoom ! The bombers dived 
at them. It was a miracle that 
no one was killed by the mur¬ 
derous hail of fire. The little 
craft began to leak like a sieve 
and they had to bail for dear life 
to get her back to land. Once 
safely there the disheartened 
men counted 107 holes in the 
boat. Olaf’s first attempt at 
escape was a miserable failure. 

YOUNG JOHN BROWN 

Johnny is 14, red haired, and 
ready for anything. Bombs began 
to fall on his town, somewhere in 
the North-East, the other night, 
and the raid was a heavy one. 

He turned out with wardens* 
firemen, and first-aiders at once, 
and, after making sure his young 
sister was safe, set to work like 
a man. All ■ night he worked on 
a demolished building with the 
rescue squad. All the next day 
he worked instead of going to. 
school, and when he was found 
later in the day, and someone 
wanted to photograph him, he 
said he could' not think of it 
till his job was done/. 

NEWS OF THE 
TRUMPETER 

. The Trumpeter Swan family, the 
biggest migratory waterfowl in 
North America, have really, got 
something to trumpet forth at last, 
for they are increasing in numbers. 

A few years ago these rare birds 
were on the verge of dying out, 
having been slaughtered for tlicir 
down, blit the latest census shows 
that there are now over 200 of these 
swans, mostly in a Wildlife Refuge 
in .Montana and in Yellowstone 
National Park/ Wyoming. 

HARVESTERS OF ALL 
NATIONS 

There is a camp at Melmcrby, 
near Penrith, which sounds like 
the Tower of Babel. In it are 
60 bo)'s, including French, .Bel¬ 
gians, Poles, and Czechs—all 
from the Lycec Eraiujais de 
Londrcs, now. established in a 
school near Ullswatcr. These 
■boys have spent their holidays 
helping farmers to get in our 
harvest, while their father's, 
uncles, and brothers arc fighting 
in the Allied cause. Most of the 
boys speak 'good English and 
have been keen field workers. 
Now the older boys have go no 
back to school, for they have 
examinations to prepare for; 
but the younger ones will stay 
on in camp dor another week or 
two, to help the fanner with his 
potato crop. 


The Town of Young People 


Tiik Lincolnshire, town of 
Scunthorpe is referred to by 
Board of Education officials as 
the town of young people. It 
has a total population of .48,000, 
and it claims a higher percentage 
of married couples than any 
other town—and that they have 
bigger families. The average 
works out at four or five children 
to a family, and the present 
school population is nearly 9000, 


and rapidly increasing. There 
arc only 20 schools, and the war 
has stopped building, so the. 
plans for two urgently needed 
new schools have had to be 
scrapped. So children overflow 
their school buildings into all 
sorts of other buildings, and 
congestion is acute. 

The Scunthorpe authorities 
think their case merits special 
consideration from Whitehall. 


One day a friend told him 
some British soldiers were hid¬ 
ing on an island off the coast. 
Olaf lost no time in rowing 
out to investigate. Ahoy ! Are 
there any British there ? he 
called out. The men, afraid of 
a Nazi trap, did not answer. 
Suppose it is not a German, 
one of them said, and at last 
they answered Olaf’s call. 

Not many days later Olaf 
and his new companions set 
out once more. It was a misty 
night, with the first rain in 
Norway for months. Their 
compass was .out of’order and 
they had only a vague idea 
which way to go. They were 
well out to sea when they heard 




the sound of a plane. It flew 
right over them, but happily it 
did not see them in the fog, and 
the little band cheered wildly. 
Olaf brought them safely home, 
and then set out for Canada 
to / join his fellow countrymen 
training there. 

Brave men like Olaf, who 
are escaping from Norway week 
after week, have a hard decision 
to make. They have to decide 
whether to stay in their occu¬ 
pied country and harass the 
Nazis or to escape and serve 
with the Allies and know that 
their families tnay be sent to 
a concentration camp. In one 
.small town alone fifty people 
have been punished in this way. 


Mr Postman, 
1941 



THE RADIO-BOMB The Young Apprentice 


The powers of destruction are 
becoming greater and greater. 
It is said by the Germans that 
the Russian Army is using 
radio-bombs, a more or less 
secret weapon that British scien¬ 
tists also are investigating. 

It is said that this bomb has 
been used at Viipuri. As Russian 
radio is in some respects in ad¬ 
vance of other countries, British 
radio experts find no difficulty 
in believing that they arc using 
bombs and land mines which 
can be controlled by short waves. 
Scientifically there is little diffi¬ 
culty about it. A receiver small 
enough to go under a hat would 
be big enough to receive the 
signal, and a portable- trans¬ 
mitter is all that is necessary to 
send it, so that the explosive 
charges could be detonated from 
miles away. 


Thomas . Howard Eagles, a 
Merchant Navy apprentice aged 
16, went on clearing his jammed 
machine-gun while tracer bullets 
buzzed all round him; and when 
he was ready he calmly blazed 
away again at the raider, which 
was driven off and probably 
destroyed. . 


A WELCOME 
BORE 

Not long ago the little town 
of Quilpic, tucked away in the 
south-west corner of Queensland, 
was the dreariest place imagin¬ 
able. There was never enough 
rain to make anything grow, 
and it was always hot, sticky, 
and unbearable. 

Then someone thought of 
sinking an artesian bore, and 
immediately the town came to 
life. The bore tapped a huge 
lake 2960 feet below the surface, 
and every 24 hours a million and 
a half gallons of scalding water 
shoot to the surface with a 
pressure of 178 pounds a square 
inch. Not only has the bore 
brought hot and cold water into 
each house, it has also brought 
light and power, for the water 
now drives a hydro-electric plaqt. 

The only municipality in 
'Australia which; obtains its water 
supply free is Thursday Island. 
This is because the overseas 
shipping companies always take 
in water there, and the fine reser¬ 
voir was built with their capital. 

THE CATERPILLAR’S 
PARACHUTE 

. All admire the gossamer silk 
spread by the tiny spiders over the 
- autumn fields and hedgerows ; but 
admiration is more restrained for 
the threads on which the caterpillars 
dangled when the leaves were 
budding. 

These filaments which dangled 
the caterpiliar under our noses as 
we, walked beneath the trees can 
sustain the creature over flights of 
miles. They are as good as para¬ 
chutes for buoyancy, and in a 
breeze the caterpillars have been 
borne .15 or 20 miles from their 
birthplace, and have been found 
a quarter of a mile high on the 
window of an hcroplanc. 

HE SAVED HIS SHIP 

Two holes were made in a 
Grimsby trawler by a bomb 
dropping nearby in'the sea. The 
engineer, William Musson, saw 
that the pumps could never hold 
the rush of water, so he plugged 
the holes with his body. 

Saturated, stiff, and chilled, he 
kept the water out while other 
members of the crew frenziedly 
sawed wood from the oars to 
plug the' holes. When these 
were inserted it was found that 
continuous 'work at the pumps 
enabled the trawler to make way 
to port. Musson’s comrades were 
loud in his praise, saying that he 
undoubtedly saved the ship. 

TOWN MOUSE AND 
COUNTRY MOUSE 

The evacuation of so many town 
children to the countryside has 
revealed that it is a rare thing to 
find the country child re if imitating 
the speech and manner of the 
visitors from towns. The town child 
copies the rural accent and speaks 
like a native. 

Even in Wales, where the differ¬ 
ence in speech and intonation is 
most marked, the children of the 
English towns readily pick up Welsh. 


The Scent of the Rose 


No one knows through ivhat 
wild centuries 
Has roamed the roc-e. 
go sings our delightful poet 
Walter dc la Mare, but even one 
of his great admirers may point 
out with all deference that the 
story of the rose has been fairly 
well made out. In our cottage 
gardens the passcr-by may read 
one of its last perfumed chapters. 

On the wall of one such 
cottage our landlady almost 


cried with delight the other day 
to see again her old friend the 
Yellow Tea Rose. It has the 
loveliest scent and was grown 
by Mr Smith a few years after 
Monsieur Adam of Rheims had 
grown the Pink Tea Rose in 

1833- 

From these two flowered all 
those fragrant blooms which 
were the glory of our gardens, 
before .scent was lost in the 
search for shape. 
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The Childrcr 


The Editor's Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Four Things For 
Every Child 

"IpiiiiRK arc three or four prac¬ 
tical things worth doing 
while at school. 

First, keep your bodies lithe 
and fit. Second, memorise as 
many lovely lines of English 
prose and poetry as you can ; 
you may only discover their 
meaning later on. 

Third, get inside a foreign 
language now ; it is a far more 
difficult task later on, * 

Finally, keep alive your 
curiosity; question what you 
are told, but pick out some 
period of human history and 
master it. 

Kenneth Lindsay, M P 
* . © 

The Best Business at 
the Moment 

\V 7 n take this paragraph from 
a printed paper of August 
28, 1941 ; 

Do you know the best business 
at the moment ? It is tipping 
horse races. One racing weekly 
contains no fewer than 61 tipster 
advertisements I All that is neces¬ 
sary is to promise winners, and, 
when the cash comes in special 
postal vans (replies being too 
many for postmen to carry), to 
open the envelopes and spend the 
money. Any horse cah be named 
as a probable winner. If it wins, 
then one is inspired ; if it loses, 
well, it was unfortunate. 

Why, it may well be asked, 
does our National Government 
allow the continuance of this 
very best business, which in 
war as in peace is a manufac¬ 
turer of ruin for thousands ? 
What has Lord Kindersley to 
say .about stopping it to help 
his crusade for avoiding in¬ 
flation ? 

PUZZLE 

Yorkshire farmers have,been 
praising the schoolboys who 
have been* helping with the 
harvest in recent weeks. Said 
one farmer, ltis eyes twinkling : 

These lads are fine stuff /• They 
seem to have two mottoes in life : 
Grow Move Food and Eat More 
Food . The whole question* seems 
to be whether they help to grow 
more than they eat . 


Too Good NottobeTrue 

pi vis German parachutists de¬ 
scending in Russia took 
possession of a cottage where 
they were promptly besieged by 
the local Home Guard. 

Besiegers and besieged kept up 
as heavy firing as they could and 
no progress seemed to be made. 

Then a boy of twelve, who 
was a keen bee-keeper, had a 
brilliant idea. He managed to 
climb on to the roof of the cot¬ 
tage with one of his bec-liivcs, 
and dropped it down the chim¬ 
ney. Tlie Germans came rush¬ 
ing out, tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to give 
themselves up. 

© 

Cobbctt’s Bubble 

Mow that we are all saving it is 
i n tercsti n g to remember 
that saving was not always popu- 
ular* liven old William Cobbctt, 
who wrote much good advice to 
young men and rode round 
England talking old-fashioned 
sense to tlie people he met, de¬ 
clared that the idea of Savings 
Banks was a Bubble, and that the 
idea of trying to persuade working 
people to use them was “ the 
most ridiculous project that ever 
entered into the mind of man.” 

We live' and learn, and grow 
wiser every generation. 

9 

STILL YOUNG 

W/e hear of a hopeful old gentle¬ 
man who went out to 
South . Africa to see his soil and 
booked his passage home again 
on the first ship available as 
soon as the war is over. The 
old gentleman is 98. 

An Example Not to 
Be Copied 

W/e must hope that the rich 
w man whose will asked his 
trustees not to invest liis money 
in Government securities was a 
very rare type of man and that 
his example will not be copied. 

We must conclude that his 
fortune had been made in the 
country, and it is surely un¬ 
lawful to forbid its being en¬ 
trusted to the country’s service. 
It is a highly pernicious example' 
to set to men whether they be 
rich or poor—an act of disloyalty 
in time of war. 


Under the Editor's Table 


The war . has 
clubs. They 
able to hit back. 

■ ■■ 0: 
j[ man has been • ap : 


hit London Airmen are rarely over thirty. 
ought to. be When they go to Berlin they 

. are over millions. 

B 

Peter Puck J£itciien pots and pans 


pointed by the Hove Wants to Know 
Council to catch rats in 
his spare time, - But sup¬ 
pose they arc in his 
cellar ? 

' : " 0 V ; • 

Some children are ex¬ 
cellent gardeners. 

Nursery gardoners. 

, E ■ ' 

y\/E are better off today 
than , any other 
nation in Europe. And 
are getting on.. 

0 

First-class . travel on. 

suburban railways If a hedgehog has 



are to be of standard 
pattern. But the house¬ 
wife’s energy will not 
flag. Q 

r Jf he suggestion that 
Canadian apples 
should be dried for 
Britain may have fruitful 
results . £ 

Wooden soles have 
been introduced into 
I taly. There is no need to 
introduce wooden heads. 
□ 

IYE have had a splendid 
harvest. Hitler can- 


is going. Going third ? its good points not tread on oiir corn . 


Are We United ? 

VJj 7 E are constrained to tell this 
story of a friend of ours 
who works hard and honestly 
for, his living and is highly 
respected by all who know him. 
He is a member of Toe H and 
an officer in the Home Guard. 

His boy is* training for the 
Royal Navy and the father and 
mother were travelling down to 
see him at his station. At 
Cheltenham the motor-coach 
stopped at lunch-time and the 
passengers were ,left to find 
their own lunches. Our friend 
and his wife, strangers in a 
strange town, walked into an 
hotel, sat down in the dining¬ 
room, and watched dozens of 
people having their meal. But 
nobody came to the Home Guard 
man, though everybody must 
have seen these two perfectly 
respectable-looking people. No¬ 
body spoke tb them. Too shy 
and too well-man acred to 
make a fuss, . they became 
tired of waiting and left the 
hotel, catching their bus in 
time to resume the journey 
without lunch. 

We are all friends and brothers 
and good neighbours now, we 
hear, and we 'earnestly hope 
there are not many exceptions 
to this good war-time (and peace¬ 
time) rule. 

© 

Looking: Forward 
200 Years Ago 

This remarkable prophecy was 
written 200 years ago by Thomas 
Gray, the poet of the Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard . 
r J' , nic time will come, when thou 
shalt lift thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle 
in the skies. 

While aged peasants, too amazed 
for words. 

Stare at the flying fleets of 
wondrous birds. 

England, so long the mistress 
of the sea. 

Where winds and waves confess 
her sovereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on 
high shall bear, 

•And reign, the sovereign of the 
conquered air. 

. © 

LITTLE MAN COMES 
TO TOWN 

By a Passer-By 

W/e met him on Westminster 
Bridge. x IIe stopped us, 
pointed to the Clock Tower, and 
asked, “Is that Big Ben ? ” We 
said it was. 

The little man wore a grey 
cap* a grey overcoat, and brown 
shoes. He had come up from 
Yorkshire that afternoon. “ It’s 
my first visit to London,” he 
said, smiling. 

Big Ben was about to chime 
the hour and the little man 
waited expectantly, and then, as 
eight o’clock* began to strike, he 
set his watch, looked up ciiri- 
ously, and remarked, with a 
show of emotion he would like to 
have hidden : ” I always put my 
watch right by Big Ben, you 
know. *My missus up in York¬ 
shire will be putting our kitchen 
clock right at nine. And our lad 
(he’s in Australia) he hears Big 
Ben, too ! ” 

He paused a moment, and then 
added ; ” Somehow, you know, 
it sort of makes you proud you’re 
British,' doesn’t it ? ” 

9 . 

JUST AN IDEA 
We should never he depressed if 
we looked back often, enough on 
the terrible escapes we have had . 



Where Artificial Winds Are Made 


The great wind-tunnel at an aircraft experimental station Somewhere 
in England, in which parts of planes and complete models are suspended, 
their behaviour in moving air being studied by scientists. The holes 
round the tunnel entrance are to regulate the circulation of air. 

News From the Organ Bellows 


■'J'iik restoration of an organ 
at Hcacham in Norfolk has 
recalled to many old ^Northants 
folk the memory of; a clever 
craftsman who dwelt among 
them, and his great-grand¬ 
daughter, a reader of the C N, 
has sent us some delightful 
notes about him. 

He was Samuel Arlcdge, and 
liis chief task in life was the 
building of organs for a firm in 
Northants, where many of his 
instruments arc still played, 
the sweetest-toned being at 
Lower Heyford, where it is an 
ornamental feature of the church. 
His organs evidently found homes 
in far-distant churches^ for when 
Heacham organ was being over¬ 
hauled the other day the follow¬ 
ing inscription was i revealed 
inside one of the bellows : 

Samuel A Hedge, organ builder 
(self-taught). Built at Lower Heyford, 
Northants, for Mr Briekman, Folke¬ 
stone, Kent, 1858. 


I was bom at Dec! ding ton Old 
Brickyard. Yoused to work among 
the bricks and pot and pan work; 
and at hod times . grAundopatic 
glasses which I gotto good perfection ; 
made woden clock which went very 
well; seen it a few years ago, going 
at Manor House at Deddington. , 

Made three or four steam engines' 
in my time of from 1-2 horse¬ 
power, one a double one used for¬ 
th resiling. 

Old Samuel’s great-grand¬ 
daughter adds that he made a 
clock which played tunes, and 
that he • also made a flying- 
machine, but was handicapped 
in this ambitious enterprise by 
lack of money. 

Samuel Arledge was evidently/ 
a craftsman with a- soaring: 
mind, and we like to think that 
his descendants and their friends 1 
are comforted by the music which 
is still produced from the organr ; 
he built with so much pride ana’ 

. skill. 


Keep Our Country Beautiful 


All lovers of the! natural 
beauty of the highlands of 
Scotland will rejoice that Parlia¬ 
ment has refused its consent to 
the use of Glen A Uric to obtain 
electric power from its lake, 

A commercial company pro¬ 
moted a Bill to enable it to erect 
a power station and its accom¬ 
panying works in this delightful 
spot, but a band of • Scottish 
patriots, led by their ancient 
chieftains, - conducted : a great 
campaign against it. 

* Mr Johnston, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, opposed the 
scheme in the House of Commons 
on the grounds that it was 
wrong, especially in wartime, to 
hand over great natural water¬ 


power- resources to a privat' 
corporation, and so to tie the 
hands of the Government when 
the time came for it to plan the 
natural resources of the country 
as a whole. 

It was a great victory for the 
opponents of* the scheme, for 
a Parliamentary Commission had 
reported favourably upon it, 
and it reveals how far opinion 
has changed recently in State 
planning, and how the love of 
the natural beauty of our own 
country has been intensified by 
the threat of invasion by the*! 
German Barbarians. 

Every Sheet of Paper Saved 
Helps to Win the War 
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i f s Newspaper 

The Pollogy Bird 

By Stephen Foot 

nck upon a time there was But everybody else on the 
i . an island whose name was island was very unhappy and 
j 'Yucroap. ' they fought and'fought and 

| . Tlic people on the island fought. . 

>. were very 1 fierce and savage. . 

y They often started to fight JsJow, there -was a little girl 
like the famous Kilkenny cats. on the island who had a 

. And when they fought, they friend who was a Fairy. . 
fought and fought and fought. So she asked the Fairy to 
The biggest shop in the island them, 

was kept by Mister Money- The Fairy thought and 

bags. He sold spears and clubs thought and thought, and then 
and battle-axes, and made lots she said, “ I know what I’ll 
and lots of money because do. I’ll call the Pollogy Bird/’ 
people were always fighting.* So she made a special fairy 
But after a time the island- noise, and there was the 
’ ers began to eat more food and Pollogy Bird with the most 
so they became more peaceful, beautiful feathers of all the 
Poor Mister Moneybags was colours of the rainbow, 
in despair. Nobody came to Next day everybody saw 

buy things any more. He the Pollogy bird Hying around, 
looked round the shop every and they said, “ Oh ! What a 
morning, and when he saw all beautiful bird! ” 
the spears and clubs and battle- And every time anybody got 
; axes that nobody wanted lie angry tlic Pollogy bird flew 

■ began to cry. up and sang in his car. It was 

One morning while he was a very nice song and it was 
crying very hard a witch came always the same. It sounded 
into the shop and said, “ Don’t like “ Say you’re sorry ; say 
cry any more; I’m going to you’re sorry.” 
help you. Here is some lovely The effect was marvellous, 
poison. As soon as people When the angry people heard 
drink tins they get very angry, this they stopped being angry 
and then they will start fight- an( i suddenly found them- 
mg again. , selves saying, 44 I’m sorry; it 

So Mister Moneybags was was all my fault.” 
very glad apd smiled all over And then people stopped 
his face. fighting so that they could be 

That night when everybody happy again, 
was asleep Mister Moneybags 

went round to all the wells Rut what about poor old Mister 
: . and dropped in a few drops of Moneybags ? 

poison. ^ Nobody came to his shop 

Next morning after they had an y more. He was very un- 
drunk their tea at breakfast happy, and cried and cried 
tlic husbands began to get an d cried, 
angry with their wives. So thc ' Fairy paid him a 

After breakfast they banged v i s it an d said, “ Don’t be a 
the doors when they went out silly cry-baby. Don’t you see 
of the house and began to get' that now people have stopped 
angry with their neighbours. fighting they will start eating > 

“ I’ll teach ; him,” a man more.” 
would say, "and would then Then . Mister Moneybags 
hurry round to Mister Money- turned his spears into toasting- 
“bags to buy a battle-axe. forks, the clubs into rolling- 

Mistcr Moneybags was very pins, and the battle-axes into 
happy and smiled and smiled frying-pans, and they all lived 
and smiled. happily ever afterwards. 

r 500 Miles From the North Pole 

; Icing's 'Bay in Spitsbergen, - When we visited it King’s 
where the. British Expcdi- Bay Was a wet and coaly place, • 

’ tionary Force landed to seize the but it was brightened by the 
coal mines, has many other links cheerfulness of the hard-working 
in the story of our times. It has community of coal .miners who 
been the starting-point of Arctic lived there. On tlic beach one 
explorers who sought to cross the could pick up bits of coal bearing 
Polar Sea to reach the Pole, traces of the fossil tropidal ferns 
Nansen came to it. Amundsen . which flourished-here millions of* ~ 

■ set out from it. When a member years' ago ; arid there * was a' 
of the C N staff visited it a year small sliop where finer specimens - 

■ before the war the skeleton of the of tropical fossil growths could 

hangar that housed the ill-fated . he bought, as well as photographs 
Italian airship Which crashed of the neighbourhood, its glaciers, 
on the ice of the Polar Sea was and its memorials to famous men. 
still standing, r It is rich in such associations. 

''Amundsen daringly set out to Sir Martin Conway, and Professor 
find and rescue survivors by W. J. Gregory of Australia,- had 
plane, and other brave airmen made it the base for a hazardous 
followed him to bring most of expedition to explore, and map 
the Italians back. On a later the Spitsbergen glaciers, 
day Amundsen set out by plane The floating barrier of ice-floes 
to follow 7 the trail he had blazed of-the Polar seas was about 50 
out before by another airship— miles north, a strange sight.under 
across the Pole—-and was never- the light of the Midnight Sun. 
t more seen. He died as he had But not less strange was a sign- 
* lived, in the harness of ex- post with the inscription, 44 500 
ploration. miles to the North Pole ” ! 
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His Great Name 

^ood . Kosciusko, thy great 
'name alone 

Is a full harvest whence to reap 
high feeling; 

It comes upon us like the glorious 
pealing 

Of the wide spheres—an ever¬ 
lasting tone. 

And now it tells me that in 
worlds unknown 
The names of heroes, burst from 
clouds concealing, 

Are changed to harmonies, for 
ever stealing 

Through cloudless blue, and 
round each silver throne. 

It tells me too, that on a happy 
day, 

When some good spirit walks 
upon the earth. 

Thy name with Alfred’s, and 
the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tre¬ 
mendous birth 

To a loud hymn that sounds far, 
far away 

To where the great God lives 
for evermore. 

Kents on the Polish patriot 
whose national monument 
Hitler has destroyed 

A World Without England 

T am American bred. I have seen 
* much to hate, much to forgive, 
but in a world where England is 
finished and dead I have no wish 
to live. Alice Duer Miller 

WE ARE FREE 

J^ikk lightning’s flash 
Upon the foe / 

We burst, and laid 
Their glories Jow 1 
Like mountain floods 
We on them came, 
lake withering blast 
Of scorching flame. 

Like hurricane 
Upon the sea, 

Shout, shout again, 

Shout, Weave Free ! 

Wc struck for God, 

We struck for life. 

We struck for,sire. 

We struck for wife. 

We struck for home. 

We struck for all 
That man doth lose 
* By bearing thrall. 

We struck ’gainst chains. 

For liberty ! 

Now, for our pains, 

Shout, We are Free ! 

Robert Nicoll 

The Disease of Timidity 

'T’imidity is a disease of the mind, 
^ obstinate and fatal, for a man 
once persuaded that any impedi¬ 
ment is insuperable has given’ it, 
with respect to himself, that 
strength and.weight which it had 
not before. 1 ’ ■ Dr Johnson 

BIRDS 

Qir, magical things, 

How fair God lias wrought ! 
-Twas a glorious Thought: 
Music with wings! •Joan Begbie * ; 

Friends Must be Free 

'“There can be ho friendship where 
, 1 there is no freedom. Friend¬ 
ship loves a free air.and will not 
be fenced up iii v straight,and narrow 
enclosures. William Penn 

THAT CHANGES NOT 

.ll things change in the. world 
of change and sorrow, but 
Love’s way of promising never 
to change—that alone changes 
not, Japanese Proverb 

Above Fear 

A perfect faith would lift us 
absolutely above fear. 

George MacDonald 



The Givi! War Draws Near its Glese 

u 


|N the occasion corresponding 
to this four years ago all 
thoughts were anxiously directed 
to an impending Civil War. All 
d rca ded it; al 1 so u gh t to a vert 
it. Both parties deprecated war ; 
but one of them would make 
war rather than let thc nation 
survive; 1 and the other would 
accept war rather than let it 
perish. - And the war came. 

Neither party expected for the 
war the magnitude or the dura¬ 
tion which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated 
that thc cause of the , conflict 
might cease with, or even before, 
thc conflict itself should cease. 
Itacli looked for an easier 
triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible and 
pray to the same God ; and 
each invokes His aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that 
any men should dare to ask a 
just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of 
other men’s faces ;• but let us 
judge not, that wc be not 
judged. The prayers of both 
could not be answered—that of 
neither has been answered fulty. 

The Almighty has His own. 
purposes. “ Woe unto the world 
because of offences! for it 
must needs be that offences 
come ; but woe to that man by 
whom thc offence comcth." If 
we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences 

The Plain and Crooked Path 

r jpnouGii a hundred crooked 
paths may conduct to a 
temporary success, thc one plain 
and straight path of public and 
private virtue can alone lead 
to a pure and lasting fame and 
the blessings of posterity. 

Edward Everett 


which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His 
appointed time. He now wills 
to remove, and that He gives to 
both North and South this 
terrible war, as thc woe due to 
those by whom the offence came, 
shall wc discern therein. any 
departure from those divine attri¬ 
butes which tlic believers in a 
living God always ascribe toHjm ? 

. Fondly do wc hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all tlic wealth 
piled *by the bondman's two 
hundred find fifty years of un¬ 
requited toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lasli shall be paid by 
another drawn with thc sword— 
as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, The 
judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. 

With malice towards none ; 
with charity for all; with firm¬ 
ness in thc right as God gives us., 
to sec the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we arc 
in ; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all 
nations. Lincoln on his second 
1 election, during the war 

GOD'S FLOWERS 

When wilt thou save the people ? 

** O God of mercy, when ? 

Not .kings and lords, but nations. 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, arc 
they, 

Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a sunless day ; 

God save the people. 

Ebenezer Elliott 
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He Changed the World We Live In 


' jWjiciiAEL Faraday founded our Scientific Age. He was 
iVI \ )0Tn !^ 0 years ago this week. Blot out the things he 
did, and electricity is again the mysterious plaything of the 
laboratory, radium is still undreamed of, photography is 
unthinkable, we are without wireless, without telephones, 
telegraphs, motor-cars, aeroplanes, airships, and electric light. 


Wc may call him one of Fate’s 
happy accidents, just as some, of 
his greatest discoveries were the 
results of haphazard experiment. 

It was on September 22, 1791, 
in a mean cottage at Newington 
Butts, that he first opened his 
eyes, but it was in rooms over 
dingy stables in Charles Street, 
Manchester Square, that he grew 
up. His father was often out of 
work, so the family resources 
were often sorely strained, and 
Michael Faraday barely mastered 
the three Rs during boyhood. 

After a year as his errand hoy 
Faraday was bound apprentice 
to a certain George Ribeau, who 
bought Sheets of printed matter 
from publishers, binding and sell¬ 
ing them as books. Michael’s new 
task was to help in the binding. , 

Chance Knocks at the Door 

One day Chance came knock¬ 
ing at the door of his life, bearing 
in her hands the unbound pages 
of an encyclopedia which had 
an article on electricity. ■ The 
apprentice read as lie worked and 
worked as he read, fascinated 
by the mystery which ho was 
destined to master and reveal to 
the world. 

He joined a little society at a 
small house in Dorset Street, off 
Fleet Street, to hear lectures on 
natural philosophy at d shilling 
a night. He made an electric 
battery and mastered certain 
experiments, and he continued to 
bind and to read as he bound. 
While lie'was poring over the 
•article on electricity he was inter¬ 
rupted one day by a. customer 
who happened to be a member 
of the Royal Institution. 

He questioned the studious, 
earnest youth, learned of his 
■reading and pursuits, then pro¬ 
duced a packet from his pocket. 
Sir Humphry Davy was at the 
time lecturing at the Institution, 
and here were tickets for the last 
four of the scries. The visitor 
gave them to Faraday, who 
[ eagerly availed himself of the 
opportunity, made copious notes 
on the lectures; and experienced 
a surging call to action in a new 
sphere. 

A Moving Appeal 

At the end of the final lecture 
he did a bold and original thing. 
He rewrote his notes in a fair 
volume and sent them to Sir 
1 Humphry, accompanied by a 
’letter in which he declared that 
| lie felt trade to be vicious and 
selfish, and that he wished to 
devote Himself to Science, which 
Tic imagined " made its pursuers 
amiable and liberal.” To no 
! man in Europe could the young¬ 
ster have appealed with greater 
hope of a sympathetic hearing. 

I When at the age Faraday had 
now reached, Davy had written 
in his notebook these words : 
|" I have neither riches, not* 
power, nor birth to recommend 
me; yet, if I live, I trust that 
I shall not be of less service to 
mankind and my friends than 
if I had been born with all those' 


advantages.” He could not fail 
to be moved by the young man’s 
appeal. 

Some weeks elapsed, during 
which Faraday continued his 
bookbinding ; then late one night 
another chapter in his fairy story 
opened. As he was getting into 
bed there was a tremendous rat- 
tat at his. little front door. 
Hurrying down in his night 
clothes, Faraday saw a liveried 
footman on the step and a hand¬ 
some carriage by the kerb. The 
footman handed him a letter 
which proved to be from Sir 
Humphry, inviting Faraday to 
wait'upon him next day. ’ .» 

The two had a frank talk, 
during which Davy, unmindful 
oDTiis own. career, sought, to 
dissuade his admirer from throw¬ 
ing up the assurance of a liveli¬ 
hood from trade for the illusory 
advantages of a scientific career ; 
but Faraday had made up his 
mind and Davy got liim 
appointed as his laboratory 
assistant. The greatest genius 
electrical science has as yet 
known began his true career at 
25 shillings a week. 

Heroes of Science 

Davy soon learned to admire 
and respect his young disciple. 
They worked together in the 
laboratory and explored new 
worlds of knowledge. Adventure 
and peril arc not confined to thq 
career of the explorer and pioneer 
in rough, savage ways unknown 
to the maps ; the laboratory lias 
few rewards and no VC, but it 
abounds in risks for the searcher, 
and these twin spirits in daring 
braved many a danger, sustained 
many a cut and many a lasting 
scald *as unexpected reactions 
burst the phials they were 
handling and set up blinding 
Hashes of flame.* 

Some months of hard and 
dangerous toil together forged 
bonds of comradeship which were 
never broken while both lived ; 
but the assoc kit ion was now to 
be tested in circumstances which 
neither could have predicted. Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy set out 
for what proved a two-year tour 
on the Continent. Davy’s valet 
declined to accompany the party, 
so, as Faraday was going out as 
secretary, it was agreed that 
something of the valet’s duties 
should be discharged by him. 
The young nun had no false 
pride, but the haughty spirit of 
Lady Davy* made his position at 
times unbearable. 

Humble Service * 

The tour was no ordinary 
round-of sight-seeing; it com¬ 
prised visits to various scats of 
learning, and the assistant met 
his master’s . friends oh, equal 
terms and helped him in his 
researches. When they came to 
the house of Professor de la Rive 
at Geneva, where Faraday had to 
load his master’s gun when out 
shooting, to act the valet in the 
house, and to take his meals 
with the other servants, the 


suspicions of the host were 
aroused. 

Faraday was by nature a 
gentleman of great charm of 
manner, and this, coupled with 
the high intellectual qualities he 
revealed when he was admitted 
to scientific discussions, led La 
Rive to the discovery that the 
young man was not in fact a valet 
but a scientific assistant. He. 
urged that Faraday should take 
his meals with the family. Lady 
Davy would not hear of it, so 
the courteous host provided a 
separate room where the young 
scientist could eat in solitary 
dignity. This woman did not 
know that Faraday was a genius; 
not even Davy knew that. The 
day had still to come when lie was 
charmingly to declare, "My best 
discovery was Michael Faraday.” 

It was a turbulent Europe 
through which they travelled, for 
Waterloo was at hand, but they 
moved unmolested, often by 
strange means. To get their car¬ 
riage across the Channel they had 



it taken to pieces and reassembled 
on the other side ; and when they 
came to cross the Alps in mid¬ 
winter the carriage and baggage 
demanded the services of 65 men 
and a squadron of sledges. 

The Old Burning-Glass 

The tour was profitable scienti¬ 
fically, for Faraday met illustrious 
men whose friendship and co¬ 
operation he always .enjoyed ; he 
saw the first experiments with 
the. newly-discovered iodine, and 
he was present in Florence when 
Davy, using a burning-glass of 
Galileo’s time, employed it to 
reduce diamonds to powder. 
Moreover, at Genoa they carried 
out experiments with electric cels, 
trials useless-at the time but of 
consequence to Faraday in the 
future, when lus researches en¬ 
abled him to declare that all 
electricity, however produced and 
from wherever obtained (from 
lightning, from a battery, from 
the friction machine, from the 
electric eel, and so on), is abso¬ 
lutely identical. 

Returning home in 1815, 
Faraday was engaged as-Davy's’ 
assistant, and was deemed so 
important an official that liis 
vsalary was advanced from 25 to 
30 shillings a week ! 

The Royal Institution became 
his home and laboratory, and 


there lie pondered deeply over 
problems which had never, yet 
taken form in any brain but his 
own. Soon the errand boy of 
other days was making com¬ 
munications of discoveries to the 
Royal Society, the foremost of 
all scientific bodies ; soon he 'was 
shaking the thought of the whole 
scientific world with theories .and 
facts which at first were neither 
acceptable nor to be believed. 

For his methods were not the 
methods of the learned men 
of his time. They worked by 
mathematics ; he worked by 
experiment. He must find things 
out for himself. If plans laid 
in the expectation of results 
failed to achieve their object 
he-sought the reason for failure. 

A Puzzling Problem 

Again and again he pondered 
the meaning of his * failure to 
produce an induced current of 
electricity in an unelec trifled 
wire when current was passing 
through another wire close by. 
•Such' a current should flow 
through the second wire, | he 
thought, so long as a primary 
current flowed through the priti* 
cipal.wirc/ But the results were 
disappointing until he chanced 
to note that as the current 
entered the main wire there was 
a faiiit ‘flicker of the electric 
recording meter to which the 
second wire was attached, and 
that a corresponding flicker * of - 
the needle, but in the .opposite 
direction, occurred as the cur¬ 
rent ceased. What did it mean ? 

It sounds perplexing enough 
even today, but to Faraday the 
answer came ringing in explana¬ 
tory language. It is. by changes 
in the direction of the primary 
current, not by a continuous 
flow, that induced currents may 
be generated. Let current pass 
through a conductor and current . 
will flow/ in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, ; in a neighbouring con¬ 
ductor ; then, as the primary 
current ceases to flow, an induced 
current will pass through the. 
second conductor in the reverse 
direction. 

Change the direction of the 
current often enough, as Fara¬ 
day found, lead away the result¬ 
ant induced current and collect 
it, and then wc have a continuous 
source of electric energy. 

Ten Days of Trial | 

Ten days of continuous experi¬ 
ment led the genius to astounding 
results and laid the foundations 
of all electrical engineering. lie 
succeeded in gaining a spark as 
the induced current leaped from 
one metallic surface to another, 
and the Avay to electric lighting 
was immediately open; and there, 
of course, was the genesis ol the 
sparking-plug of every contriv¬ 
ance in the world which depends 
on an internal combustion engine 
for its motive power. 

Moreover, here, in the greater 
discovery, was an inexhaustible 
reservoir of power, arising from 
the mechanically originated cur¬ 
rent. The dynamo which drives 
a battleship or a tramcar and 
the magneto which feeds the 
engine of a motor-car and an 
aeroplane with sparks to con¬ 
vert petrol vapour into power 
were both born in that great 
series of experiments. 


The same process gave 11s 
power for the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone, electric plant for wireless, 
the current to magnetise a 
crane that lifts a locomotive, 
the instrument which draws a 
splinter of steel from a wounded 
eye, the cautery which sterilises 
a mad dog’s bite. Everything 
that can be done with elec¬ 
tricity as a prime mover, from 
boiling an egg to driving a train 
and lighting a city, became 
possible from Faraday’s gift to 
knowledge, though he could not 
foresee how titanic would be the 
issue of his discoveries. 

" But what is the use of it ? ” 
a woman asked him as he 
toyed with his magnetic needle. 
" Madam, what is the use. of a 
new-born baby ? ” he asked. 

It is impossible to enter here 
into . a tithe of his successful 
researches. What did he gain 
by it all ? At first he turned his 
knowledge to some account by 
adding .small sums to his in¬ 
come ; and the small sums grew 
till he was earning a thousand 
a year by his aids to commerce. 
Blit not in pride, but in joyous 
humility, lie turned from' all 
outside sources of income and 
contented himself with the glory 
of the ill-paid yet satisfied hero 
of science. 

Happy Days 

There never was a happier 
man than lie. He worked so 
hard and continuously that cat 
hist his health broke,down and 
he : was given a pension ’ and a 
house at Hampton Court, where 
lie ended his days. 

He kept a record of all his 
doings and of all his experi¬ 
ments. Each experiment wqs 
numbered and fully detailed, and 
the last number was. 16,041. He 
refused titles and distinguished 
offices, labouring for the love 
of science and for the good of 
humanity. 

He was mourned as a great 
prince fat len. Possibly no othcr 
man has enriched the' world so 
much. Yet modesty like that 
of a little child marked all his 
acts and utterances to the end, 
as tliis : 

I am no discoverer, but simply 
one of a vast crowd of workers 
scattered oyer the earth who, 
in the providence of God, are 
invested with some portion of 
the Divine Afflatus, and ap¬ 
pointed to show forth HiVmorcy 
and loving-kindness in con¬ 
ferring fresh benefits on His 
people, the varied merits of 
such agents being evinced in 
the comparative zeal and self- 
sacrifice with which they carried 
out the mission entrusted . to 
them. 

The True Gentleman 

That is his own epitaph ; 
to it liis .biographer beautifully 
adds : 

Faraday was one of that long 
line of scientific men, beginning 
with the savants of the East, 
who brought to the Redeemer 
the gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh of their adoration. 

That is just and splendid ; 
every word of it true, for 
Michael Faraday was not only 
the supreme scientist but the 
supreme gentleman. 
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National Ftre Brigade SABOTAGE 


Qur Fire Brigades have, during men and women who have en¬ 


tile past few weeks, been 
completely reorganised, so that 
when,the next horde of Hitler's. 
, Savages arrives the firemen will 
act as efficiently as the police. 

Instead of 1400 fire brigades 
under the control of 1400 local 
authorities there arc now 33 
Fi^c Forces covering wide areas 
and linked together in an orderly 
manner. Not only have the 
members of these forces been 
trained. to work together as 
armies - do, but the equipment 
has been overhauled and the 
: water supplies increased. 

: To supplement 1 the work of 
the Brigades'there lias been a 
compulsory enrolment of all 
available men to join with the 


listed as Fire Guards trained to 
protect business and private 
bui Id ings. Thc Fire Guaids, who 
will undertake 48 hours duty a 
month, are under the control of 
the ARP Regional Commis¬ 
sioners, and it has already been 
shown that they are a powerful 
auxiliary to the Fire Brigades. 

When peace comes the Fire 
Brigade Service will continue in 
being as an organised force, free 
from the parish pump (though 
glad enough of it at times, it may 
be !), and proud to have.played a 
decisive ■ part in thwarting the 
flames by which the great 
mountebank of Europe sought to 
compel the British people to 
submit to his will. 


Middle East Calling 
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Wireless men of the Royal Navy working 
from a seashore station in the Middle East 


An Airman's Farewell 
to His Mother 


We have received from New 
Zealand this copy of a letter written 
by an airman to his mother, before lie 
gave His life for his country off the 
Dutch coast. 

My.Dharest Mother, These. 

‘ are my last words to you, written 
with the thought that they will 
comfort you a little from the 
• shock ofmy recent death. 

You have always been my 
best friend, and the most ador¬ 
able and loving mother to me, 
for which I want to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 
My ! life has been an extremely 
happy one for which I have no 
regrets, except my unfulfilled 
wish to see you and my sister, 
pnee again. I know you will 
keep your chin up when I 
remind you that I am only doing 
what thousands of other chaps 
nvc- doing daily, .carrying but 
their duty for king and country, 
and the-fight for freedom for 
which they stand. 

I am confident that the 
British bulldog spirit will carry 
us through to victory, and once 
and for all wipe out the plague 
of Nazi oppression, leaving the 
world once again at peace. 
Since leaving home I have made 
friends with many fine fellows 
from different parts of the 
Empire, and I have been proud 


to be acquainted with every one 
of them. 

I would like to make special 
mention of two companions I was 
flying* with. They are two of 
the finest chaps it has been my 
good fortune to meet, and I'cair 
only hope that they will get 
through the war with flying 
colours. In conclusion I .want 
to thank you for everything, 
and I sincerely hope and pray 
that the remainder of your life 
will be spent in happiness and 
not in sorrow, for a cheery soul 
and a merry laugh overcome all 
troubles. 

Goodbye, Mother dear, and 
remember that now both father 
and son are -watching over 
mother and daughter. So fare¬ 
well until we meet again across 
the Great Divide. 

A Tribute 

A C N reader lias just received 
a letter from South Africa with 
this message written on the back 
of it : 

This letter is brought to you by 
the British Mercantile Marine , 
the men you see in the street 
wearing the M N badge. 

Would it not be a good idea 
if the post office .had a letter 
cancellation on these lines ? 


Almost the only weapon left for 
the enslaved populations to 
fight with is Sabotage, and it is 
being used more and more widely 
in Hitler’s wilderness. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the people 
have hidden away 130,000 tons 
of grain to save the Germans 
from looting it. ( In one Czech 
factory the Germans recently 
shot 27 metal workers who were 
suspected of organising revolt. 

In one fortnight this summer 
there were eleven railway acci¬ 
dents, one killing 250 . German 
soldiers. 

In France there have been 
mysterious breakdowns of ma¬ 
chinery, and at the Renault 
works 28 workmen were shot 
as an example. A goods train 
was derailed near Paris owing 
to the bolts having been loosened 
on the rail track. In Brittany 
a train of 50 tank wagons carry¬ 
ing petrol was thrown down'an 
embankment. 

Tn Holland many citizens have 
been tried for hindering the 
Germans, and 18 were not long 
ago sentenced to death, 

. In. Yugo-Slavia the harvest 
has been fired in many districts, 
and peasants have destroyed 
stocks of food to prevent the 
ffernians getting it. 

Even in Bulgaria and Hun¬ 
gary work has been ' slowed 
down. Farmers in Hungary 
hide. their grain from the Nazis, . 
and in Bulgaria factory ma¬ 
chinery has been damaged so 
seriously as to reducp the output 
of. textiles, while in Sofia motor¬ 
car workers refused to repair 
German machines. 

Rights of Way 
in These Days 

A word to blackberry 
gatherers. It annoys a towns¬ 
man who now spends much of 
his' time in the country to find 
what he has been told is a field 
• path barred to him ; blit before 
lie arrives at the point of dis¬ 
regarding the 1 closed gate with 
barbed .wire on top he must think 
twice. . 

Some of these pleasant paths, 
have been closed because the 
farmer has ploughed up /the 
fields for cultivation’. The field 
paths will be opened again after 
the war. The wayfarer unable 
to reach the pathway may go 
round the gate by another*.way ; 

: and lie. cannot be summoned;*for 
trespass if he does no damage. 
But he must leave the “ right of 
way ” to be decided by the local 
council and not take his rights 
into his own hands. 

Bomb Story 

We are assured thiit this story 
is true. 

It is told of a Merseyside man 
who rang up a fire-station one 
morning following a heavy raid 
to say an incendiary bomb was 
in his scullery. 

“We are too busy to botlicr 
with it," replied the fire-chief. 

“ Just throw it out of the 
window." 

** I can’t," the man replied ; 

" it’s too big, nearly eight feet 
long.” 

" Good heavens! " gasped the 
fireman. “ Then it’s a high 
explosive, not an incendiary 1 
Do you mean to say you have 
been sleeping in the house with 
that thing in the scullery ? " 

“ Not likely," was the reply. 

" I’ve been sleeping next door ! 91 


Amazing Records of 

ENDURANCE 
120 Days Without Food or Drink 


Trapped for 120 days beneath 
the ruins of a blitzed Plymouth 
building , without food or drink, 
a cat has been dug out alive . 
npms is one of the most 
A amazing cases of endur¬ 
ance on record. 

All hope of finding Tissy had 
been abandoned, hut when 
the demolition workers were 
removing nibble from the 
wrecked building they found 
her crouching behind a wooden 
box, unable to escape hut 
having just enough air to keep 
alive. She had apparently been 
sucking her tail, for the tip was 
only sparsely covered with fur, 
which had. become stuck to¬ 
gether in a firm mass. Tissy 
has now assumed her normal 
appearance again and looks 
none the worse for the ordeal. 

Another remarkable case of 
endurance was shown recently 


by a terrier in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tissy \s home, which, 
after being imprisoned for three 
weeks, was eventually rescued 
by a’ collie. 

The two dogs were old friends 
and loved to romp and gambol 
together in the pastures. One 
day the terrier was missed. For 
21 days the kennel remained 
empty ; every’ morning the 
collie • came, peered into it, 
and then 1 mrried away. 

It was discovered that the 
terrier had got into a rabbit 
burrow and was unable to get 
out. By ■ scraping away * the 
earth day by day the collie 
succeeded at last in setting the 
captive free, and both (logs 
toddled away home, coughing 
and spluttering, the . terrier 
more dead than alive, the collie 
mud-covered and exhausted, 
but a great hero, nevertheless ! 


Wood Wins Wars 


unusual postscript to the 
C N’s praise of the trees comes 
from an American forestry com¬ 
missioner. He writes that in 
winter the trees of the forests 
and woodlands arc snow um¬ 
brellas, taking charge of the 
snow on their branches, keeping 
it from returning to the clouds 
as water vapour when it lies 
on the ground. For this purpose 
the young stands of hardwood 
trees are best of all. 

.* He adds also, in praise of 
trees, that they are a renewable 
crop, furnishing the wood that 
wins wars. Wood is coming, 
into its own again. Lately it 
has even been replacing alu¬ 
minium and magnesium in planes 


by spruce fabric and by plastic- 
bonded plywood. Thousands of 
tlie new training planes have 
laminated wood propellers. This 
special use is extra to the lumber 
for barracks, heavy timber for 
bridges, wooden poles for camou¬ 
flage nets, wood pulp for cellulose, 
and wood charcoal for gas masks. 

The Queue Nuisance 

A recent case in a northern 
court revealed the extent to 
which queues- have grown up 
during the war. A witness said 
that before the.war he never lftid 
a queue outside his shop, but of 
late as many as 20,000 people 
had. queued in a single day. 
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THE BRAN TU 



QUERY 

JHttle Bertie had just been 
stung by a nettle. 

“ Mother," he asked, " if a bee 
settled on a nettle, would the bee 
sting the nettle or would the 
nettle sting the bee ? ” 

Close-Up 

A small man once started to 
climb 

Up the tower to Big Ben, saying, 

" I'm 

So sorry to vex, . 

But I've broken my specs, 

And 1 want to see wlmt is the time." 

The Story of a Sign 

'JHie origin of the mathematical 
sign ^, meaning " is equal to," 
is explained in Bobert Kecorde’s 
"Whetstone of Witte," a-treatise 
on algebra written about 1557. 
He says, " To avoide the tediouse 
repetition of these words, is equalle 
to, I will sette, as I doe often in 
workc use a pair of parallel lines 
of one lengthe, thus because 
no two things can be more equallc." 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the south-west, and 

* Mars is in the south¬ 
east. In the morn¬ 
ing Jupiter and 
Saturn are in the 
south - east. The 
picture shows the 

* Moon as it may 'be 
seen at half-past 7 on Sunday 
evening; September 28. 

Odd Advertisements 

Here are some odd advertisements 
from American papers : 

JTo’r Sale—Combination dresser, 
gas-stove, folding desk, floor 
lamp. 

Jones’s Repair Shop — Sewing, 
machines, phonographs, clocks, 
shears, and razors sharpened. 

One lovely sleeping porch on 
tram line ; bath, hot water. 



FRIEND 

OR 

FOE? 



Blackb 


"The melodious blackbird is 
1 familiar in every part of the 
country, but he is no friend of the 
fruit grower, for 25 per cent of 
his food is found in garden and 
orchard. This is perhaps counter¬ 
balanced by a further 25 per cent 
of injurious insects and grubs, 
consumed mostly in the spring 
when there are young to feed. 
The other half of'his diet is 
made up .of wild fruit and seeds, 
snails, earthworms, and a lot of 
“ neutral ” insects. 


A Merry Man Arithmetical Problem 

“I laugh,” a would-be wit once Jn buying two gifts to give to 
cried, ' two friends Isabel found that 

" At everyone that laughs at the change from a £10 note was 
me.” equal to half the difference be^ 

" Good luck,” a candid friend tween the gifts. One cost three 


replied; 


times. as much as the other. 


“ How very merry you must How much did each cost ? 


be.” 


Answer next week 


Jacko Caught Out 



THE TONGUE 

" X IlE boneless tongue, so small and 
weak, | 

Can crush and kill,” declared the 
Greek. 

“The tongue destroys . a : greater 
horde,” 

The Turk asserts, "than docs the 
sword.” 

The Persian .proverb wisely saith : 

“ A lengthy tongue — an early 
death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form 
instead, 

" Don't let your tongue cut off your 
head.” 


can speak a word 
" outstrips the 


" The tongue 
whose speed,” 

Say the Chinese, 
steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart, 

" The tongue’s great storehouse is 
the heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the | maxim 
sprung, 

" Though feet should slip, ne’er let 
the tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
p] " Who keeps his tongue doth keep 
his soul.” ■ 


J ACKO and Chimp were up a tree after the farmer’s apples. They thought 
he hadn’t seen them. But he had. “Now we’re for it,” whispered 
Jacko. And so they were^-buc not In the way they expected. A sudden 
crack, and the branch broke. Down they Went, bump! The farmer 
roared with laughter. “Serve you right,” he cried. And while he was 
enjoying the joke the young rascals picked themselves up and made off. 


The Alphabet in 
a Verse 

J-Jere is a sentence that contains 
every letter in the English 
alphabet: " The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy clog.” 

One verse in the Bible, Kzra 
vii. 21, contains all -the letters 
except j, but originally i and j 
were one letter: " And I, even I 
Arfcaxcr,xes the king, do make a 
decree to all the treasurers which 
are beyond the river, that 1 what¬ 
soever Kzra the priest, the scribe 
of the law of the God of heaven, 
shall require of you, it . shall be 
clone speedily.” 

Many men, including professors, 
have tried to make up a sentence 
which should contain the whole 
of the 26 letters, and contain them 
only once. They have all failed, 
but the following imaginary tele¬ 
gram does this with the exception 
of giving u twice : 

" Quiz, Jack ; thy frowns vex.— 
G. IX Plumb.” 


Mineralogy 

" "Y^uat are the constituents of 
quartz ? ” asked a school¬ 
master. 

" Pints ! ” answered a bright boy, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

How William Cobbett Wrote 
His Name 

Cobbett, the great 
Radical journalist and author 
in the Reform fights of the begin¬ 
ning of last century, was first a 
ploughboy afid then a soldier. 
Then, in America, he took to 
politics, and when lie returned to 


Sometimes i 

Qan you swim ? asked the old lady* 
addressing a sailor. 1 
Sometimes, ma’am, said he. 
Sometimes ? repeated the old 
lady, puzzled. 

I mean, replied Jack Tar, I can 
swim whenever there's any water to 
swim in;- ma’am. 

Id on Parle Francois 

j* 

La Reprimand? 

Un jour quo William Penn avait 
obtenu une audience du roi Charles 
II, il n’ota pas son chapeau, et le 
garda tranquillcment sur sa tetc, 
comme e'est l'habitudc chcz les 
Quakers. 

Le roi, voulant liii donner une 
109011; ota son prop re chapeau cn 
disant: " Ici il cst d’usage qu'un 
soul lionmie rcste convert.” 

Toujours inconscient dc sort 
offense, William Penn repondit: 
" Ami Charles, je t’en* pric garde 
ton chapeau.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


MORE MACHINES AND YET MORE MEN 

The War That Absorbs a Nation’s Life 


Do You Live in Hertfordshire? 

J-Jertfordsiiire is the shire,. or 
county, of Hertford, and - that 
name means " the ford of the hart, 
or stag.” No doubt in early times 
when .lipping Forest . was much 
larger than it is today, and deer 
abounded in this district, they often 
used to come down to the River 
Lea at this point to drink. 


Boy. I sec now that the Govern¬ 
ment says it must have more men , 
for the fighting forces. But I 
thought that what wc needed most 
.was ivar machines, such as tanks’ 
aeroplanes, and machine-guns. , 
Man. You have been misled by 
careless talk. The chief thing is the 
man, for war machines demand 
men—trained, capable men. . Wc 
must have more men because each 
development in machines increases 
the need for men. . Bigger tanks,' 
bigger planes, bigger warships—• 
all these demand bigger J crews. 
The war machines arc insatiable; 
each improvement is a frosh drain 
on man-power. 

Boy. Is that true of .the Navy ?, 
Man. The Navy is a capital 
illustration of the point. .Do you 
remember the fme battleship called 
the Dreadnought ? . * 

Boy. Wasn't that the famous 
warship which put all .existing 


battleships in the shade when it was 
built ? 

Man. Indeed it was. It was 
completed shortly before the Great 
War which began in 1914. One of 
its points was said to be that it 
economised man-power, because it 
had fine 'machinery and could dis¬ 
charge a great broadside in any. 
direction s with relatively small 
labour. Well, it started a race in 
warship building which led to the 
construction of. si lips bigger and 
bigger still, and today a battleship 
carries’far more men than the old 
Dreadnought did. Now wc sec the 
same thing happening with land 
Dreadnoughts, the monster tanks 
which already range up' to 50 tons 
apiece. 

Boy. Yes, and I see that the 
latest • bombing planes have big 
crews—six or seven men, or more. 

Man. - So the call for men is 
rapidly increasing. This was fore¬ 


told years ago by one writer, who 
declared that the use of aeroplanes, 
counted in tens of thousands, must 
be anticipated. Now we face the 
prospect of hundreds of thousands. 
And consider the case even of 
infantrymen, each armed with a 
magazine rifle that is a machine. 
They arc now carried quickly in 
armoured lorries. This speed makes 
it possible to bring more men to 
bear in sudden attacks, and j there¬ 
fore calls for more men to meet such 
attacks. Every factor in the case 
calls for men, men, men. 

Boy. Isn’t that very serious for 
all those who go to war ? , 

Man. It is so serious that war is 
reaching a stage in which most able- 
bodied men are called on t<i fight, 
and all able-bodied women are called 
upon for war work. The effects of 
this are not yet measurable, but it 
must be far-reaching in every, phase 
of national and individual lifp. 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother I You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. • ‘Milk of Magnesia* 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passe? 
away and in no time the little one 
is as lively as a cricket. Then * Milk 
of Magnesia 1 moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have 
made the child ill. At the first sign 
of sickness just give * Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase * Tax. Also * Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7 d., 1 / 1 J, 
2/8 and 3 / 11 J. (Including Pur¬ 
chase Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia.’ 


‘ Milk of Magnesia ' is the trade mark oj 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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M ost urgent warnings 

liavn bcrii given to the nation to bo 
prepared for renewed dangers from air raids 
as days shorten and nigh Is lengthen. OUIt 
MISSION IS l>Jt UTAH m Our Women 

Doctors are ever ready for any emergency. 
Meanwhile young and old are being sent for 
much-needed convalescence in the-country.— 
Ifour many-sided work appeals to your 
sympathy, please send a generous gift to 
T|ie Ttev, Percy Tneson, 

EAST END MISSION (Founded JIC83), 
583, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 



Children’s 


in War-lime 



Even in war-time a child’s diet 
must contain a proportion of sweet 
things for nourishment and energy. 
But sweet things cause acid-mouth, 
which encourages the germs which 
attack and decay the teeth. To 
protect the teeth a child’s tooth¬ 
paste should contain plenty' of 
‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ the most 
effective neutralizer of mouth, acid 
known. Only in one toothpaste is 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid 
to be found, and that is Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, which contains 
75 °/,. 

Children’ who use this plea sa tit¬ 
tasting toothpaste regularly always 
have the whitest teeth and arc 
practically free from decay, with its 
distressing toothache and disfiguring 
gaps. Get a tube today. 

Sold everywhere, 7 Jd.,T/ld. and 
1 / 10 Jd. (Including Purchase Tax.) 



'jc ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the-trade mark oj 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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